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T ears streamed down Newt 

Gingrich’s face as he sat in his 
chief of staffs office on the night 
of Dec. 6. It was near the end of 
another trying day. A telephone call 
had just brought the news that most of 
the charges filed against him by 
Democrats had been thrown out by the 
House ethics committee. But one 
charge remained, and a special counsel 
would be hired to investigate it. A 
friend in the room had interrupted a 
long silence by suggesting that the 
outcome seemed like a victory for the 
speaker. 

“Y eah,” Gingrich said, his voice 
choking. “But no one knows what my 
wife and kids have gone through for 
two and a half years of charge after 
charge after charge.” 



His wife, Marianne, who had arrived 
at the Capitol in time to hear the news, 
moved to embrace him, crying herself. 
An old congressional ally who had 
Stopped by the office tb talk about farm 
issues rose from his chair and hugged 
them both. Gingrich could no longer 
hold back his emotions. 

He began sobbing uncontrollably. 

It was not just the ethics decision 
that made him lose his composure that 
night, Gingrich explained later. It was 
everything. It was a year’s 
accumulation of burdens from 
commanding his conservative 
revolution. It was the self-inflicted 
wounds. The public ridicule from his 
comments about being slighted by 
President Clinton during a long flight to 
Jerusalem and back on Air Force One. 
The drubbing he was taking in the polls 
and in the press. The grind of holding 
together his obstreperous rank and file. 
The struggle with an “old 
establishment” unhappy because he was 
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Speaker Gingrich and Majority Leader 
Dole, two of the three principals in a 
bitter struggle over government’s role. 

“trying to c range their world,” as he 
put it. 

And as ir uch as anything, it was the 
pressure of the endgame battle with 
Clinton over the seminal issue of the 
Republican Congress, a budget bill that 
would in on ; stroke alter the role of 
govemmen : more profoundly than 
anything sir. ce the New Deal. Only 
hours earlier, using a pen with which 
LBj had sigied Medicare into law 30 
years earlier, Clinton had vetoed the 
See INSIDE, A1 1, CoL I 
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Republican bill to balance the federal books in seven 
years. With that act he had wiped out months of effort by 
the speaker and his Republican team. 

» Gingrich still believed he would prevail, but for the 
first time saw the possibility of a long, difficult fight 
ahead, one that might jeopardize the extraordinary po- 
tential gains of his revolution: the first-ever overhaul of 
'Medicare, the end of federal guarantees for welfare and 
Medicaid, the restructuring of farm subsidy programs 
find massive tax cuts. 

t He was heaving with sobs of fatigue that ni ght in the 
Gapitol, overcome by what he had gone through and 
what awaited. It was a moment among friends, he said, 
where he could finally express “the totality of how hard 
It’s been.” 

; This winter* s historic struggle over the role of govern- 
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Xringrich regain® ms emotional and political footing; ! ' 

‘si '* 

;0n Trade for a Collision ' ■ ■ . 

if .I. , n— — - “ 1 ■ ' ■ ' ■ ’ 

5 For months Washington had been obsessed with the no- 
tion of a train wreck, that the philosophical collision of Re- 
publicans and Clintonwould end in impasse, and that the fed- 
feral government wood rtsn oi| of funds as a result. , 

I Gingrich and his budget-cutmg revoluSoharies^S id feet 
promised it, vowing tc shut dfwn the government to force 
Clinton to accept what only months before had seemed im- 
possibly radical: a piece of legislation that would mandate the 
budget be balanced in seven yeirs by dismantling and turn- 
ing over to the states certain treat Society programs, har- 
nessing the federal government’s regulatory powers, reininy 
in the once untouchable Medicare program. 

: Clinton could stop it with a vqo, of course, but would b 
dare? Perhaps the fact that the thin wreck was visible for o 
long made few people believe tha it would actually happfl. 
.Certainly one side would stop, orboth would move off t» a 
track of compromise. j 

I The train wreck did happen, tat hardly with the rsult 
Republicans had envisioned. Fromtfce first time govemnent 
Closed in November, a few weeks before Gingrich’s nijftt of 
tears, through December and into tfe first weeks of January, 
tihe shutdown of government becami the image most dearly 
etched in the public mind, not the struggle to balaite the 
budget. The wreckage is everywhec. 

The personal casualties include hndreds of thousinds of 
federal workers who lost time and feed financial hardships, 
the companies dependent on government work that suffered 
and a larger number of American itizens who missed the 
services of their government. The solitical casualties have 
yet to be determined. Some cout Gingrich am«ng the 
wounded, and there is some evidene to support fiat argu- 
ment. 

His own troops, including meroers of his leadership 
team, became frustrated by his seMestructive comments, 
especially about his trip aboard Airforce One. “He picked 
the wrong bloody moment to take ot a .357 and shoot both 
kneecaps off,” one said. His position a the House was weak- 
ened by his efforts to maintain a unifed front with Dole, who 
House members felt was too accoimodating to the White 
House. And Gingrich’s seM-confidece was clearly eroded 
when he finally tried to negotiate abudget deal himself, a 
task at which he proved utterly inep, his trips to the White 
House ending in confusion and dismy as time after time he 
was seduced by Clinton and the atmsphere of the Oval Of- 
fice. 

Gingrich had looked like a brilliait field marshal during 
the first months of Congress, piling p one victory after an- 
other over a dispirited, riven bandof House Democrats. 
Now, for the first time, he encounterd real resistance, from 
a revitalized president intent on reeletion. 

An analysis of Gingrich’s memos ad private actions dur- 
ing that period shows that he was oftei astute at anticipating 
the consequences of various course of action — especially 
that the public would blame Republicans for the government 
shutdown — though he was less adeptat making things hap- 
pen. 

, On the shutdowns, his missteps hai so weakened him in 
the public eye and among his Republican troops that he was 
not in a good position to overcome members of his leader- 
ship team who pushed hardest to close the government. On 
the budget negotiations, he had becone so convinced early 



Ion that the White House wanted a deal, and was so taken by 
Clinton every time he encountered him, that he shaped all of 
his strategies around that noti an, and it took a long time be- 
fore he would finally dedde otl lerwise. 

, £ Bob Dole’s role during the t ndgame was the most intrigu- 
ing and least understood. At times, especially during argu- 
ments about the shutdown, he appeared to be closer to the 
White House than to Gingrich and the House. Clinton, in 
fact; once finished a phone conversation with his most likely 
opponent in the 1996 presidential election by saying, “My 
new best friend. Bob Dole!” 

But Dole, in his terse, close-to-the-vest style, was playing 
a careful game. On the one hand , he wanted to get rid of the 
shutdown problem so that he co rid go campaign in Iowa and 
New Hampshire. On the other hand, even -as he angered 
some of the true believers in the House, he was careful nev- 
-er.fo sever his close relationship with Gingrich, who was im- ' 
portent to him both as a symbol of the conservative wing of 
the party and as the only person, despite his troubles, who 
could move the House. 

Many strategists at the White House presumed that Dole 
would be the least interested in achieving a balanced budget 
agreement, since the lack of a deal might serve as a cam- 
/paign issqe for him. Dole’s actions in working toward a deal 
• were more complicated. While constantly pushing Gingrich 
and others to keep returning to the bargaining table, he was 
also, privately, at times the most pessimistic that an agree- 
ment could ultimately be struck. 

Clinton, like his staff, was divided from the start. On one 
side was consultant Dick Monts, who had spent the year 
successfully helping Clinton reconstruct his image as a cen- 
trist and who believed that a budget deal was an important 
final step in that process. In Morris’s calculation, the presi- 
dent had already won. Gingrich and the House Republicans 
had placed themselves in a politically untenable position by 
cutting Medicare and demanding a balanced budget in seven 
years, and they were merely koking for a graceful way to 
declare defeat and accept a bidget agreement defined on 
Clinton’s terms. 

Just as the Republican position was weakened in part by 
Gingrich’s petty reaction to the Air Force One incident, the 
Democratic side was changed tiy Clinton’s personality and 
one of his apparent misstatements. The triangulation theory 
that Morris had designed for him, in which Clinton would set 
him self up as the voice of reason between Gingrich’s revolu- 
tionaries and liberal Democrats n Congress, was rearranged 
from the moment early last fall when the president declared 
at a Houston fund-raiser that hs regretted some of the tax 
hikes he successfully championed in 1993. That statement 
so infuriated Democrats in Con; press that Clinton from then 
on became more solicitous of them. 

Clinton thereafter stiffened his resolve as the forceful de- 
fender of social programs, forged a new bond with congres- 
sional Democrats and paid more attention to members of his 
staff who opposed a deal. Republicans found it harder to pre- 
dict Clinton’s actions. Gingrich believed throughout Decem- 
ber that Clinton would abandon the liberals and strike a cen- 
trist deal. It was one of many w lys the speaker would guess 
wrong. 



One day in the middle of September ; at the 




end of a meeting between congressional leaders 
and White House officials, House Majority 
Whip Tom DeLay sauntered up to Vice Presi- 
dent At Gore and said: ‘You have to realize 
we’re serious. We’ll shut down the government 
if we have to to balance the budget” 

“Our polls show you guys lose if the govern- 
ment shuts down,” Gore responded. 



The iowemfoer Surprise 

The game of political dare played by Clinton and the Re- 
publicans throughout the fall came to an end Nov. 14 when 
most of the government ran out of funds. After five days of 
talks on the terms of a temporary spending bill, the two 
sides began to close in on a deal. As the final wording came 
over by fax from the White House to the Senate majority 
leader’s office in the Capitol, John Kasich, chairman of the 
House Budget Committee, turned to Pete Domenici, chair- 
man of the Senate Budget Committee, and slapped him a 
high five. 

Kasich had insisted all along that the White House was 
ready to deal. He could not get out of his mind the picture 
of Leon Panetta, Clinton’s chief of staff, running after him 
in the House gym two days before, his hair flying, asking 
whether the Republicans were reader to negotiate again 
and reopen the government. 

Gingrich’s leadership team had been split on whether to 
deal with the White House. Some members welcomed the 
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This chronicle of budget talks and the polities’ 
behind them is based on more than 50 interviews 
with negotiators, their aides and advisers in the 
White House, Senate and House. Interviews were 
conducted while talks were proceeding to assure , 
the greatest degree of accuracy. In most cases, ac- 
counts of conversations and internal meetings 
were confirmed by two or more sources and aug- 
mented by diaries, notes and documents. ■ o- 



November shutdown and confrontation. They had heard 
the buzz that Clinton’s poll numbers were starting to drop. 
Let him stew, they said. After all, they had done enough 
suffering of their own recently. First they had blundered 
by adding a Medicare provision to a bill that would have re- 
opened the government at reduced levels of spending. 
When Clinton vetoed it, he was able to skirt the question of 
balancing the budget and blame Republicans for burdening 
the elderly. Then Gingrich had issued his diatribe about 
being snubbed on Air Force One, making it look like the 
shutdown arose from an infantile tantrum. 

It was, some argued, time to take the offensive. John 
Boehner, chairman of the House Republican Conference, 
had believed the shutdown confrontation was bound to 
happen eventually so it might as well be played out now. 

But Kasich thought the time was right for a deal. And he 
had Bob Dole on his side. It was Dole, in fact, who had 
turned the tide, after returning from a campaign trip to 
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ries about the airplane, right?” 

But another Gingrich matter that week was far more* 
troubling to Republican members of the House. On the first; 
day back they had heard him suggest, after a meeting at the; 
White House, that he might support Clinton’s decision to' , 
send troops to Bosnia. Robert Walker, the Pennsylvania con*! . 1 
gressman who was Gingrich’s oldest and closest Mend in the! - ! 
House, visited him privately and expressed serious concern.! 
The Republican House was solidly against Clinton’s Bosnia; ! 
policy, Walker warned. Gingrich was already in a vulnerable; 
position with his troops. . 

Boehner arrived with an even blunter message. Like the! 
other members of. the House leadership team,. Boehner had! ; 
enormous respect for Gingrich as the father of the revoluli ! 
tion. He considered Gingrich the smartest of the group and! 
the only one who could lead them. Yet true conservatives: 
like Boehner and Majority Whip DeLay did not consider Gin-' . 
grids a conservative. They thought of him more as a radical, 
a doer, someone who wanted to change things. That some5 
times made Mm unpredictable. 1” 1 

All day long members had been coining up to Boehnef.; ’• 
asking about Gingrich and Bosnia. On Tuesday night, Novi* 
28, Boehner visited Gingrich in his office. « 

“You already have an image problem with the airplane,*; 
Boehner said, “And now this thing with Bosnia. It’s «robablw' ‘ 
going to be the straw that breaks the camel’s back. There*! 
are people out there wanting to question whether you ought! 
to be speaker.” , 

It was, Boehner thought, the toughest thing he had had tor: 
do all year, like punching a friend in the stomach. 

Gingrich took a deep breath. “What do you think I should 
do?” he asked. ■ " ' J * 

“Lay low,” Boehner said. “And for God’s sakes, when it ., 
comes to Bosnia, just don’t say anything.” "! 

Gingrich took the advice. 

Show Us Your Plan : 

That was the same day budget negotiations started be* ! 
tween the White House and Congress down in the Mansfield' 
Room of the Capitol, a windowless, wood-paneled chamber! 
that had the feel of a gentlemen’s club. * 

Kasich and Domenid led the Republican team, while Pa- 
netta and Office of Management and Budget Director Alice; • 
Riviin led the White House contingent. 

The session immediately devolved into an argument. * ! 
“You’re slashing programs for people! You don’t care!” Pa-I 
netta shouted. He rejected attempts by Kasich and Domenid! . 
to get him to present a proposal scored by the CBO that! 
would balance the budget in seven years. Panetta wanted on|! 
ly to talk about programs, not overall numbers. * ! 

“Leon, you’re never going to get anywhere if you yell like ! 
that,” said House Majority Leader Dick Armey. " !3 ' 

“Don’t worry, that’s just Leon,” said Kasich, who was fa- ' 
miliar with his Italian temper going back to the days when 
Panetta served as chairman of the committee Kasich now" ! 
ran. “Leon,” Kasich continued. “Are you saying you’re not 
for a seven-year balanced budget?” " « ■ ' 

Panetta indicated he was not saying that, as did White 
House aide George Stephanopoulos, who sat behind him. 

“Well,” Kasich continued. “Can you produce a seven-year" 
balanced budget that meets your priorities?” " J ; 

Panetta paused before answering, ‘Yes I can.” ’ * ~ ~ - ' 
“When you do,” Kasich said, Td like to see it.” 

NEXT: Turmoil in the House 



Daysaf tension: Gingrich turns to chief of staff Dan Meyer for Capitol corridor conference before leaving for mid-November session with Clinton.';' 
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Nov. 19: 

» President 
,5 Clinton agrees 
$ to offer a seven- 
ft jyear balanced 
|| ( budget, and 
<sk Republicans 
agree to : end the 
six-day 
T shutdown. 



Nov. 20: Congress 
passes interim 
spending bill that 
brings 700,000 
employees back to 
work, but Republicans’ 
euphoria is dashed by 
media accounts that 
do not portray them as 
the clear winner. 



Nov. 28; Speaker 
Gingrich faces 
internal revolt 
over Bosnia as 
White House and 
congressional 
leaders open 
budget talks. 



Nov. 29: 
Federal 
Election 
Commission 
says Gingrich’s 
former PAC 
improperly 
aided his 1990 
campaign. 



Dec. 6: 

Ethics panel decides 
independent counsel 
will investigate Gingrich 
on one charge involving 
his college course. 

Clinton vetoes GOP 
blueprint for balanced 
budget. 



TODAY’S FOCUS 
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Dec. 15: 

Republicans reject 
White House plan 
and shut 

government, closing 
all agencies whose 
spending bills have 
not been signed and 
furloughing 
280,000 workers. 



Thursday, January 




8, 1996 All 

— 






Dec. 19: Clinton 
agrees to enter 
intensive talks 
with GOP 
leaders. 



Jan. 4: Republicans 
offer a plan to return 
federal workers with 
pay while limiting 
funding to agencies. 



Jan. 6: Clinton 
submits a 
seven-year 
balanced 
budget and 
signs legislation 
to fuMreopen 
government 
'lentil Jan. 28 j, 



Jan. 9: Clinton 
and GOP 
leaders 
suspend 
budget talks. 






